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Seminary at Wimbledon, and author of Letters on 
the Economy of Schools, London, printed for T. 
Hamilton, 1818.” For the Biog. Dict. says—* In 
a late edition, by one Catlow, the Rev. Mr. Collins 
is said to be defunct! 

Is Catlow another myth ?—if not, what is known 
of him? He has no place in Watt, and I do 
not find his Letters anywhere. I do not find 
any edition of the above book registered in the 
London Catalogue. 

I should imagine that if the original manuscript 
of the Biog. Dict., 1816, is still in existence, that 
many of these matters might be cleared up, for no 
doubt the great autograph collector often had in- 
formation confided to him, not for present publica- 
tion, or letters would be sent to him containing 
information only part of which he would use 
which might still be preserved. 

The following quotation is interesting as exhibit- 


ing the kind of puff in the 1818 edition of the 
- '] 


Guide, p. 5: 

“Soon afterwards, rome spirited booksellers [Sir R. 
Phillips & Co.?] gave such liberal encouragement to men 
of science and superior character to compile an improved 
race of books, that on a sudden the highest asibation 
has been conferred on all elementary publications. 
Schoolmasters need not be reminded that, after this 
period, there have followed in rapid succession the useful, 
and I may add invaluable, works of Mavor, Murray, 








grant is dated. Earl Seher, sitting in his Court at 
Locres (Leuchars), receives from Duncan, the son 
of Hamelin, and Adam his heir, a surrender of all 
right which they had in these lands, and then, 
with consent of Robert, his own son, gives them to 
the Abbey, by the same bounds as “ Nesus,” his (the 
Earl’s) grandfather, the “son of William,” had held 
them. Were Nesus and William, who, it will be 
observed, have no surname, ancestors in the male 
line of Earl Seher, who was the first Earl of Win- 
chester! William, his great-grandfather, must have 
flourished in the end of the eleventh or beginning of 
the twelfth century. The Earl’s own father is said 
by Mr. Seton Scottish Heraldry, p- 194, note) to 
| have obtained a grant of Falsyde and Tranent in 
| East Lothian from William the Lyon. “ Nesius 
| filins Wilelmi” is among the witnesses to a con- 
| firmation by William the Lyon of various grants 
| by his grandfather, David, and his brother, Mal- 
colm the Maiden, to the Priory of the Isle of May 

Records of the Priory of May, p.7). In the 
| paucity of instances of this name, it is not unlikely 
| this is the grandfather of Seher de Quinci. Seher’s 
son, Robert, who takes precedence of all the wit- 
nesses in the Earl’s charters under notice, must 
have predeceased his father, for Roger de Quinci 
was the second Earl, who added to the great 
possessions of his house by marrying the eldest 








daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, by which he 
| became Constable of Scotland, and also acquired 
a large share of the De Morville estates in Ayrshire 
and elsewhere. His co-heiresses carried the estates 
into the families of Comyn, De Ferrars, and De la 


Goldsmith [pseud. of Sir R. Phillips}, Blair > 
Joyce, Pelham [pseud, of Sir R, Phillips}, Aikin, Barrow 
[Jbid.|, Robinson, Irving, Watkins, Baldwin [é.e. Wm. 
Godwin], Jones, Evans, Hart, Adair [pseud. of Sir R. 
Phillips}, Crocker, and others.” 


In the edition of 1805, “Goldsmith” means 





Oliver Goldsmith, whose History and Letters 
from a Nobleman (see “N. & | Bg jth S. ix.) are 
referred to. 

In an inquiry of this kind editions are every- 
thing, and I am sorry to say the British Museum 
only has the three I have mentioned; however, with 


the valuable aid nd numerous correspondents of 
“N. & Q.,” several of whom can go back eventy 
or eighty years, we may be able to ertain the | 


facts. Ournar Hamst. 
9, Henry Road, New Barnet. 


THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON (WIN- | 
CHESTER). 

There does not appear to be any reference in 
previous volumes of “ N. & ). * to the early settle- 
ment in Scotland of this once great family, from 
whom Thomas De Quincey, the “opium-eater,” 
claimed his origin. In the Chartulary of Cam- 
buskenneth, the noble aift of the Marquis of Bute 
to the Grampian Club, there are several deeds 
(pp. 91-94) respecting a grant by “Seherus de 
Quinci, Comes Wintonie,” of the land of Duglyn 
in Fifeshire to this Cistercian Abbey, which show 
no fewer than five successive generations of his 
family previous to the year 1200, in which the 





Zouche, whose r presentatives forfeited the whole 


| by taking the Balliol side in the Wars of the 
| Succession. The surname of De Quinci thus, like 
| a brilliant meteor, was but shortlived in Scotland. 


Their lands of Tranent and Falsyde were bestowed 
by King Robert the Bruce on Alexander Seton, 
his sister's son, ancestor of the Earls of Winton 
of this surname. Here an interesting question 
arises. I am not aware how far the Cronicle of the 
House of Seytoun, compiled by the venerable Sir 
Richard Maitland of Lethington, with its “con- 
tinuation by Alexander, Viscount Kingston” (Mait- 
land Club, 1829), is to be relied on as regards the 
earliest members of that distinguished house, for 
there some difference between their accounts. 
Sir Richard gives the first as a “ Dougall Seyton” 
in the time of Alexander I. of Scotland. To whom 
succeeds a “Seher Seytoun,” temp. David I. Sir 
Richard then continues the genealogy with a 
“Philip Seytoun,” who received a charter from 
William the Lyon of “Seytune, Wintune, and 
Winchelburgh ”—who is succeeded by “ Alexander 
Seytoun, the first of that name,” who also received 
from King William a charter of these same lands, 
which remained in the family for many centuries. 
But with respect to “ Winton,” my impression, 
derived from a source the reference to which is 
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mislaid, has always been that it was part of the 
De Quinci lands of Tranent, which closely adjoin, 
and had been named by them after .their English 
earldom, the title of which was afterwards adopted 
by the Seton family. This is confirmed by Viscount 
Kingston’s “ Epistle Dedicatorie” to his nephew, 
George, fourth Earl of Winton, in 1687, where 
he says that 

“Dougall Seton married Jennet Quintsey, daughter to 
Rodger Quintsey, Earle of Wintone, Constable of Scot- 
land. . . . By which marriage it appears the said 
Dougall Seton gott the lands of Winton.” 

Now, though there is some error in regard to 
the date and the marriage, for “ Dougall” is said to 
have lived a full century before Roger de Quinci, 
who died in 1264, it shows the family belief that 
Winton came through some De Quinci connexion, 
which the Setons perpetuated in their title. They 
also adopted the De Quinci crest, the wyvern or 
dragon, seen on the beautiful seal of the Constable 
in 1250 (Laing’s Cat. No. 682), and two dragons 
still form the supporters of the Earl of Eglinton 
and Winton, the male representative of this dis- 
tinguished house, which, as their old chronicler 
remarks, “ hes bein verray ancyent and honorable.” 
Lord Henry Scott, in his recent able address to 
the Historical Section of the Archzological Insti- 
tute at Southampton, traced the title of ‘* Winton,” 
borne by the bishops of the see, from the “Caer 
Gwent” of the Britons, through the “ Venta” of 
the Romans. If my conjecture is borne out by 
evidence, then we have an antiquity for the lineage 
of the Scottish Winton equalled by few titles in 
the Peerage. That the Setons, like other well- 
known families, had an English connexion, appears 
from Dugdale (Baronage, ii. p. 736), who says: 

“Edward I., in the 34th year of his reign, gave to 
Edward Mauley the Mannor of Seton in Whitby Grand 
(in Com. Ebor.), which was part of the lands of Chris- 
topher Seton, who had married the sister of the King of 
Scotland; so that it appears this honorable familie had 
great possessions in England as well as in Scotland.” 

As Whitby is not far off the great Yorkshire and 
Durham estates of the Bruces at Guisborough and 
Hartlepool, this goes to explain the alliance of the 
Setons and Bruces, which is corroborated by the 





which is clearly not of Scottish origin, and does not 
occur in the authentic lists of the companions of 
William the Conqueror? “Quesnay ” is the only 
surname among these which resembles it. 
ANGLO-Scotvus. 


THE UNSTAMPED PRESS. 

Your correspondent “ W.,” in his communication 

on “ Comic Periodicals” (4 8. ix. 528-9), says : 
“ No penny newspaper could have existed in the 
days of the Satirist, as the stamp duty on each 
sheet was threepence. Eliza Grimwood (or 
Greenwood) was murdered nearly twenty years 
before that tax was abolished.” 

“'W.’s” meaning is not very clear, but the sub- 
joined facts prove that he is mistaken :—The 
Weekly Chronicle of Sunday, June 3rd, 1838, 
contains full details of the “ Horrible Murder in 
the Waterloo Road,” and it is “ embellished ” with 
an illustration representing the “ apartment of the 
murdered female,” in which the body of Eliza 
Greenwood occupies the foreground. The price of 
the paper is fourpence, and it is impressed with a 
penny stamp. 

No history of the British press would be com- 
plete which left unrecorded the arduous struggles, 
about forty years since, of the “ unstamped news- 
papers.” Being illegal publications, none were 
deposited at the Stamp Office or British Museum, 
and it is therefore difficult to obtain reliable details 
concerning them. The following notes will, how- 
ever, throw light on the subject: 

The first proposition of an impost on newspapers 
was made in 1701; it, however, provoked such 
opposition that it was then abandoned, but in 1712 
a duty of one halfpenny on each newspaper was 
levied. Ministers, remembering the former outcry, 
sought to evade the printers’ opposition by includ- 
ing newspapers in a Bill for taxing soaps, linens, 
calicoes, &c. In 1724 the tax was made (4d. or 1d. 


| according to the size of the paper), but in 1744 the 


fact that, in the charter by the second Robert de | 


Brus, Lord of Annandale, cirea 1141, granting 
Lochmaben and other churches in Dumfriesshire, 
besides those of Hartlepool and Stranton, to his 
newly-founded Priory of Gyseburgh, “Sir Adam 
de Seton, Knight,” is one of the witnesses, as be- 
fitted a neighbour and ally of the Bruce. This 
charter, which is among the Harl. MSS., British 
Museum, is printed in the Chartulary of Glasgow 
(Appendix, p. 619). ; 

It will be gratifying if these remarks tend to 
throw light on the rise of the De Quincis in Scot- 
land, and will be an additional proof of the value 
of Lord Bute’s contribution to the history of his 
country. Whence did they derive their surname, 








duty was abolished. In 1761 it was re-established 
at Id.; on the 28th May, 1776, during Lord 
North’s Ministry, it was increased to 14d.; on the 
12th August, 1789, it was raised to 2d.; in 1794, 
it was increased to 2}d., in May, 1797, to 34d., 
and in 1815 it reached the maximum sum of 4d., 
at which amount it remained for twenty-one years. 

During the Reform agitation there naturally 
arose an outcry against “taxes on knowledge.” 
On October 1st, 1830, a printer, named Henry 
Hetherington, commenced a series of penny papers, 
which were afterwards continued under the title of 
The Poor Man’s Guardian. This paper existed 
for some years, and, being unstamped, was illegal. 
Hetherington also started other unstamped papers, 
and his example was speedily imitated. Of course 
the publishers and vendors of the “ unstamped 
press” were liable to fine and imprisonment ; but 





































































































though prosecutions were of « 
the issue of th 

In February, 1836, 
petition to the House of 


tant occurrence, 


continued, 





e, in presenting 


ommons for the total 


repeal of the star p luty, ted that there had 
been 218 prosecutions for the sale of unstan ped 
papers from March 24th, 1834, to S ptember 7th 
1835, and 729 p ition sim 1831. Heth 

ington was convicted four times, and on two 


occasions he was sent to prison for six months. On 
Friday, July 31 t, 1835, the entered 
Hetherington’ printing-office and shop in Savoy 
Street, Strand, and seized the type, presses, and 
material used in printing the Twopenny Dispatch 
and Poor Man’s G rdian, two papers b longing 
to Hetherington, and Cleave’s Weekly Police 
Gazette, a paper belonging to a publisher of cheap 
periodicals named John Cleave. On the day fo 

lowing, notwithstanding the seiz 1 Supplement 

printed at th 


author ties 


to the Twopenny Di patch w 
same place, and the following week its publicat on 
was resumed. 


Another unst iped paper, « dled The People’ 
Police Gazette. of Sai rday, May 3rd, 1834, con- 


tains this announcement in conspicu 

“ His Most Gr s Majesty William the Fourth, by 
the advice of his Liberal Ministry, and with the assistance 
of his Attorney-General, seized on our property and 


1S type [- 


premises for the sum of 800/. on Fri lay last 
Px ties £120 
Lawyer's ( 3 id 680 
£8 } 
E: rly n the Session f 1836, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Spring Rice) announced it to 
be his intention to reduce the tamp duty on new 


papers from 4d. to ld. The reduction came into 
operation on September 15th, 1836, but the com 
pul ory use of 1é at mp was ¢ mtinued till 1855. 
On the 30th September, 1870, it was abolished 
altogether. 

The following list contains the names of most of 
the unstamped nx per 


People’s Po! > Gazette and nr 
No. 4, Septembe r 7, 1833 Price 2d. In No. 17 the 
sale is stated to be 15,000 weekly. 

London Flying Post, The, Wednesday, October 30, 
1833. Price 2d. 

Weekly Police Gazette. Nos. 44 and 45, October 25and 
November 1, 1834, contain illustrations of the } urning 
of the Houses of Parliament. Price 2d. 

Pioneer and Weekly Chronicle, The. No. 1, N.S. 
July 12,1834. Price 2d. 

Crisis, The. 1834. 

Pioneer, The, and Offic ial Gazette of the Associated 
Trades Unions. No. 10, N.S., September 13, 1834. 
Price 2d. 

Hetherington's Twopenny Dispatch and People’s Police 
Register. No. 69, October3, 1835. Price 2d. 

Poor Man’s Guardian, The. 1835. 

Twopenny Free Times. 1834. 

Cleare's Weekly Police Gazette. 1835. 

People’s Conservative, The. - 1834. 
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London Free Press, The. No. 
Price 2d. 

Weekly Times. No. 1, September 13, 1835, Price 
2d. ‘ The largest and best unstamped newspaper.” 

Daily National Gazette, The. 1835 

People’s Weekly Dispatch, sub 
the Weekly Times. 1836. 


30, July 12, 1995, 


equently changed to 


A curious circumstance ren to be noticed in 














connexion with these newspapers. Being illegal, 
their proprietors posses ed no copyl ght in their 
titles, When, there fore, one was ecessful, it fre. 
quently happened that another paper appeared 
vearing alt ost, if not quite, the same de signation, 
Notice the similarity of names in the above list, 

The Weekly Times of Febru: ry 28, 1836, con- 
tains the following “ Caution”: 

“ It is not the intention of the gentlemen composing 
the Committee of Management of the ‘ Original’ 
WEEKLY Times to mix themselves up with the mean 


jand paltry blackguards who, having violated eve 
| honourable feeling, stick at nothing, however diasracsial 


We leave these men to their own thoughts; but we beg 
to caution our numerous friends against the frauds in. 
tended to be practised upon them. The spurious and 
vile abortion called the ‘Weekly Times’ is no other than 
the People’s Weekly Dispatch, which, after printing about 
300 copies, the title is altered, and it is called by the 
name of our paper.” 


he Weekly Times (2) above mentioned are dis- 
tinct publications from th paper of that name now 
in existence. Wriuram Rayner. 


CUCKOO SONG. 
I fi 1d this in a satirical P mphlet, called Th 
Welch Embassadour, 1643. ze Her Embassadk rs 
described, to the tune of the Merry 





‘On a day when Jenkin 
Did walke a broad to heare 
The birds rejoyce, 
With plasant voyce ; 
In Spring time of the yeare ; 
Proudly and loudly 
Her heard a Bird then sing, 
Cuckoe, Cuckoe. 
The Cuckoe never lins (sic), 
3ut still doth cry so mery merily, 
And Cuckoe, Cuckoe sings. 
He thought her had floutéd 
Poore Jenkin with a jeere, 
And told in scorne 
That the Horne 
Should on her brow appeare ; 
Soundly and roundly 
This bird one note doth sing 
Cuckoe, Cuckoe. 
The Cuckoe never lins (sic), ke. 


It is knowne her Country 
Doth many profits bring, 
Sheepe and Goates, 
And cioath for Coates, 
And many a good thing; 
Cheeses and Friezes, 
And that fine bird that sings 
Cuckoe, Cuckoe, &c. 
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a 
Her colour is most comely, 
And a Round-head is she, 

And yet no Sect 
She doth respect 
But of her note is free ; 
"Tis pity 
in City 
That this same bird neare sings 
Cuckoe, Cuckoe, Ke. 
If that she in Cheap-side 
Upon the Crosse were seene, 
Out of hand, 
The trayned Band; 
Would come against her in splee 
Drumming and Gunning, 
To kill this bird that sings 
Cuckoe, Cuckoe, Kc. 
Therefore her Embassadour 
No pedler is of wares, 
Her hath no pack 
Upon her back 
Nor for no Cuckold cares ; 
Without feare 
Doth jec re 
And in one note still sing r3 
Cuckoe, Cuckoe, &c.’ 
F, G. STEPHENS. 


SHAKSPEARIANA 


“OUTWARD SHOW.” 
“Bass, So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 
The world is sti!l deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being med with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? ‘In religion, 
What damned error but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with f fair ornament? 
There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
Act iii. Scene 2. 









Merchant of Venice 


In this passage Shakespeare probal ily refers to 
“ormament poetical,” th described by Putten- 
ham 

“This ornament then is of two sortes, one to satisfie 


and delight th’ eare onely by a pene utward shew set 
upon the matter with modes, and speaches smothly and 
tunably running: another by certaine intendments or 
sence of such wordes and = aches inwardly working a 
sirre to the mynde.”— The te of Poesi 
“Giov. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit 
Nor more can you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show; which, God he knows, 
Seldom or never jump eth with the heart. 
Those uncles which you want were dangerous ; 
ur grace attended to their sugar'd words, 
But look’ d not on the poison of their hearts 
God keep you from them, and from such false 
friends !” 
Richard IIT, Act iii. Scene 1. 
“ With sugred words and gentle blandishment 
Which as a fountaine from her sweet lips went.’ 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, Book iii. Canto vi. S. 25. 
Bassanio and Gloucester not only speak of “ out- 
ward show,” but also of the “gracious voice” and 


sugared words” which produce it, and the reader 









and Puttenham use the 


will see that Shakespeare 
‘outward show” in con- 


words “ornament” and 
th ea h other. 


nexion wi 
‘SoRE LABOUR'S BATH. 
* MAcBETH. Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of 


The ai ath of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath.” 
Mac beth, Act ii. Scene 2. 
Aschain says: 
‘A man’s witte sore occupied in earnest studie must 
be as wel recreated with some honest | ‘as stime, as the body 
¢ laboured must be refreshed with sleep « and quietnesse 


or els it can not endure very longe.” rophilus. 
Shakespeare calls sle ] ore labour’ bath,” and 
cham says the body “sore laboured” must be 


refreshed with sleep. 


‘A FAIR PAIR OF HEELS.’ 

‘Prince. But, Francis, darest th« 
iis the omeel with thy indenture 
pair of heels and run from it ?” ~First Pai 
Act ii. Scene 4. 

‘When he heard how the game went, and how his 
men were discomfited and the most part fled or flieng 
awaie, he neither tarried for his Chamberlaine to ap- 

parell him, nor for his page to help him ; but with all the 
fast and post hast he could, he turneth a faire pacre of 
heeles and runneth awaie: and albeit he were verie 
sharpelie pursued, yet (though hardlie) he escaped.”— 


Holinshed, The Conquest of Irel 


so valiant as to 
1 show it a fair 


t Henry IV. 


“Go SHAKE YOUR EARS.”— 

‘Matyouro. Mistress Mary, if you prized any lady's 
favour at anything more than contempt, you would not 
give means for this uncivil rule; she shall yw of it, by 

this hand. 
“Maria. Go shak 





Twelfth Night, Act ii. Scene 3. 
Philantus was glad he slept so long, and was awaked 

in so good time, being as weary of the seas as he that 

yt sorrowfull of this good 


me apparailed.” 
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never used them. 
, an l was 80 





‘FEAR BOYS WITH Bt 
‘ Petru at » Have I not ina Pi it hed battle heard 
Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and tru pets’ clang 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue ; 
That gives not half so great a blow to he we 
As will a chestnut in a farm se fire ’ 
Tush, tush ! fear boys with bugs.” 


na of the Si », Act i. Scene 2. 





A commentator thought “ fear” in th 

a misprint of “ scare.” 

“ All these, and thousand thousands many more, 
And more deformed monsters th« 1d fold, 
With dreadfull noise and hollow rombling rore 
Came rushing, in the fomy waves enrold 
Which seem’d to fly for feare them to behold: 
Ne wonder, if these did the knight appall ; 
For all that here on earth we dreadfull ho 
= but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 

ompare( d to the creatures in the seas entrall. 

Spenser, The Faerve Queene, Book ii. Canto xii. 8. 25. 
reader will see that Spense r uses the - verb 
also in connexion 
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But the 
‘fear” in the same sense and 
with the same word, - bug 


W. L. Rusxroy. 
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Drypen’s DerarturE FrRoM CamBripGE Unt- 
versiry.—Mr. W. Aldis Wright, late Librarian, 
and now Bursar, of Trinity College, has favoured 
me with an extract of a manuscript letter, found by 
him in the Trinity Library, relating to Dryden and 
his quitting college-life. It has been till lately 
believed, on the authority of Malone, that Dryden, 
who took his B.A. degree in January, 1654, con- 
tinued to reside in the University till the middle 
of 1657, and that he then began to live in London. 
In my memoir of Dryden, prefixed to the Globe 
Edition, I expressed doubts as to this, and sug- 
gested that he would probably have left earlier. 
Some information furnished me by Mr. W. A. 
Wright from Trinity College hooks enabled me, 
a twelvemonth afterwards, in the Biographical In- 
troduction to The Select Poems of Dryden, in the 
Clarendon Press Series, positively to contradict 
Malone’s story, and to assert that Dryden left 
college before April, 1655. This view is quite 
confirmed by the letter which Mr. W. A. Wright 
has now fallen upon. This letter was written, we 
ascertain by internal evidence, about the year 
1727, by a Mr. Pain, a Fellow or former Fellow of 
Trinity, in which he gives an account of conver- 
sations about old days in the college with the Rev. 
Dr. Crichton, who had begun to reside in Trinity 
as a Westminster scholar in 1655, who was eighty- 
eight years old when this letter was written, and 
who lived on till the age of ninety-seven. I sub- 
join the interesting extract relating to Dryden :— 

“The Doctor also mentioned something of Dryden y* 
Poet, w* I tell you because you may have occasion to say 
something of him. Dryden he said was 2 years above 
him, and was reckoned a man of good parts and Learning 
while in Coll: he had to his knowledge read over and 
very well understood all y* greek and Latin Poets: he 
stayed to take his Batchelors degree, but his head was 
too roving and active, or what else you'll call it, to con- 
fine himself to a college life: and so he left it and went 
to London into gayer company, and set up fora Poet; 
w™ he was as well qualified for as any man.” 

I hope that Mr. W. A. Wright will publish in 
your columns the whole of this letter, and the in- 
formation which he has collected with his usual 
care about Dr. Crichton. W. D. Curistie. 

32, Dorset Square. 


Gower’s “ Conressio Amantis.”—Mr. W. J. 
Lorrie has recently drawn attention to two Caxtons 
omitted by Mr. Blades (“ N. & Q..” ith S. x. 165). 
I think it would be as well to put on record in 
“N. & Q.” the following respecting the copy of Cax- 
ton’sedition of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, for which 
6701. was paid at the sale of Lord Selsey’s library, 
June, 1872. This copy is quite perfect, with the 
exception of a small abrasion in one folio. Only 
two other perfect copies are known. This copy 
formerly belonged to Edward Earl of Oxford, and 
has the following note in his autograph :—“ This 
book was given me by the Rey. Dr. William 
Stratford, Canon of Christ Church, 1721.— 


a 
Edward Harley.” Beneath is written, “This 
was given me by Mr. Barnard, April 18, 1799 
John Peachey (Lord Selsey).” On the bottom of 
the first leaf is written, “T. S. Ex Bibliothees 
Harl., bought at the public sale of T. Osborne, yt 
15th Feb., 1745, price 14s.!!!” At the bottomof 
the last page is this note: “ Mr. Thomas Hear, 
archetypog., sayes he never saw so compleat a book 
of this edition. He has one himself, but his book 
wants leaves at the beginning and at the end aly 
and yet he would not part with his book for 3 
guinea, and thinks this book worth more than tw 
guineas. March y® 8th, 1714-15.” Respecting the 
sale of this volume, Mr. John K. Peachey wrote tp 
the Times (July 18, 1872), stating “ The Marquis of 
Clanricarde was the vendor. Henry John, nf 
Baron Selsey (son of Jchn, 2nd Baron), died Mah 
10, 1838, without issue, and was succeeded by his 
sister, Caroline Mary. She married the Rey, 
Leveson Vernon Harcourt, and died July 16, 1871, 
a widow, without issue, after enjoying the family 
estates and possessions for more than fifty years, 
The Sussex estates, West Dean, Selsey, Wisborough, 
Shipley, Cowfold, and others also at Barkway, in 
Herts, the library, furniture, and effects at Canons, 
Newsells, &c., have been disposed of by the 
Marquis of Clanricarde. The family is not extinct, 
I believe there are existing descendants through 
females ; however that may be, the senior branch 
of the family, as represented by me, is numerous” 
The following from the Guardian, June 26, 1873, 
is interesting :—“ In a sale catalogue of 1682, now 
in the British Museum, it appears that at an aue- 
tion in that year, by Chiswell of St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard, twelve Caxtons, which had belonged to 
R. Smith (d. 1675), were sold at prices ranging from 
two shillings for the Book of Good Manners w 
eighteen shillings for God fre y of Bulloigne, the 
whole dozen reaching 3/. 14s. 6¢., or less than 
6s. 24d. each! They would now make 5,0001” 

Joun Piaeort, Juy., FSA. 


VoLuME AND Tome.—These words are generally 
considered identical in meaning, but they are not 
so in Italian. Tiraboschi’s Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana. in the Classicit Italiani, contains fifteen 
volumes, but only eight tomi. Tomo 5, part 2,38 
volume 6, and so on, till tomo 8 is volume 15, the 
index being vol. 16. As this index refers to the 
tomi, and the British Museum set is lettered and 
numbered by the rolum i, the refe rrer is consider- 
ably puzzled by the seeming discordance between 
the index and the “volume,” as he supposes, Te 
ferred to by that index. I have applied to the 
Principal Librarian to have the volumes lettered 
with the tome-numbers too. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Frexcu Martian Law.—In the second Irish 
rebellion (1798), when the French General Hun- 
yert’s division of La Grande Armée invaded Ire- 





land, semblably to assist the rebels’ object of 
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“Home Rule,” but actually to embarrass and 
weaken England, he took possession of the town 
f Ballina, billeting his men on the inhabitants, 
and discreetly enjoining the strictest discipline. 
The defeat and capture of their Republican accom- 
plice followed hard upon. I heard a notable story 
fom Mrs. Irvine, the well-to-do mistress of a 
shop of all sorts in the said town—from furniture, 
drapery, and provisions, to marbles and mouse- 
traps—who had come up to Dublin for compensa- 
tion of her sundry dilapidations, frights, and 
iroubles; though, as she said, the French officers 
quartered in her house were not only polite and 
orderly, but downright good company. One morn- 
ing, however, she heard a terrible outcry in the 
kitchen ; thither she ran, followed by an officer. 
Her servant was struggling with a French soldier, 
who had seized on a flitch of bacon, and was cut- 
ting off a considerable slice. The officer drew 
his sabre—incontinently it descended on the ma- 
rauder’s head, and clove it in twain. Poor Mrs. 
Irvine! She protested that all the time of that 
officer's staying in her house she never could look 
in his face or hear his voice, and think her own 
head was safe. Such is the story which I heard 
her relate in the parlour of my friend, Mr. William 
Bellew, of No. 41, Abbey Street, in Dublin. 
Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFTe. 


Lavy CHERRYTREES A CENTENARIAN. — The 
following notice, taken from The Echo, or Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal, of Friday, January 17, 
1729, may, though for different reasons, be of in- 
terest to Mr. Thoms and J. M., and possibly also 
to other readers, if not already known to them :— 

“Some Days hence (sic) died the Lady Cherrytrees in 
the 104 year of her Age.” 

W. M. 


Edinburgh. 


Tae WatLace Sworp.—The following extract 
from the Newcastle Daily Journal of October 26, 
1872, should find a corner in “ N. & Q.”— 

“A curious revelation has been made in connexion 
with the Wallace Sword in Dumbarton Castle. It has 
been discovered that the sword belongs to the period of 
Edward the Fifth, and that it was probably used by that 
monarch when he entered the city of Chester in state in 
1475, The result is that Mr. Secretary Cardwell has 
given directions that the sword at Dumbarton Castle 
should no longer be exhibited as that of Sir William 


Wallace.’ 
é J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


To “Etecr.”—The Americans use elect as a 
neuter verb, and as synonymous with resolve; and 
our newspapers are beginning to imitate them. 
But I was surprised to find the word used in this 
way seventy years ago. In the Diaries and Letters 
of Sir George Jackson (1872, vol. i. p. 140), Mr. 
Jackson says :—“ Mr. Cavendish elects to stay with 
us for the present.” A phrase, which I should have 








said had sprung up but a few years ago—an utterly 
absurd one—* The ghost of a chance,” also appears 
in one of Mr. Jackson’s early letters :— 

“‘T have at present no need of it [his uniform], and 
there is just the ghost of a chance that it may turn up 
with the final breaking up of the frost.” —(P. 174. 


“Sir” as A CuristrAan Name.—A clergyman 
in Hampshire once assured me that a child was 
brought to him to be christened “ Sirs,” and that, 
on his hesitating to give the name, he was told 
with some asperity that it was a Scriptural name, 
to which he had no right to object. The text quoted 
as an authority was the 30th verse of the xvi. 
chapter of the Acts—“ Sirs, what must I do?” &c. 

Frep W. Mant. 

Egham, Staines. 


Misuse oF THE Worp “Ensory.” —I have, 
scores of times, on inquiring of some of my peasant 
parishioners after the health of their relatives or 
friends, got for reply, “O thank’ee, sir, they enjoys 
very poor health indeed”; but I should never 
have expected to meet with the word used in so 
perverse and improper a sense by an educated per- 
son and a distinguished author. And yet, in Dr. 
Lingard’s History of England (vol. i. p. 143, 1855, 
12mo.) will be found the following passage :— 

“ The reign of her son (Ethelred) was long and unfor- 
tunate. Though guiltless himself, he enjoyed [italics my 
own] the benefit of Edward's murder, and on that ac- 
count appeared on the throne stained with the blood of 
an elder and unoffending brother.” 

Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 





Querizs. 


JepBURGH AXE AND JEpBURGH Starr. — In 
Skelton’s Ancient Armour, vol. iii. p. 137, there is 
a drawing of a fragment of a battle-axe, accom- 
panied by the following note :— 

“A Jedburg axe or Jeddart staff of the period of 
Henry VIIL., found in a river in Scotland. Such weapons 
were implied by the simple word ‘staves,’ which in- 
cluded all kinds of arms wkese handles were long poles.” 

The weapon that bore in old times the name of 
Jedburgh, in the earliest account of it that I have 
met with (Major, De Gestis Scotorwm, 1521, lib. v. 
folio 86), is styled “ baculum ferratum Jedwardiz,” 
the iron head being four feet long, and is expressly 
distinguished by the writer referred to from several 
weapons of the axe kind—from the Leith axe, the 
Lochaber axe, the French halbard, and the English 
bill. The instrument delineated by Skelton seeming 
thus to be quite different from that described by 
Major, I shall be glad to have information from 
any one on the following queries, or any of them. 

1. When, by whom, and in what river in Scot- 
land was the “ Jedburgh axe” of Skelton found ? 

2. When found, by what marks was it recog- 
nized as a Jedburgh axe ? 
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3. What is the earliest mention of the Jedburgh 


axe as distinguished from the baculum ferratum of 


Major? The latter, or Jedburgh staff, is of fre- 
quent occurrence; but. the former term I do not 
remember to have met with earlier than in Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. A. C. M. 


Tuomas Bewick AND AnpDERSoN.—Is it known 
if Anderson, the American engraver, who copied 
Bewick’s Book of Birds entire, and, I believe, 
some other of his works, ever illustrated any 
books published in England as well as America? 
I have never seen the birds done by him, but I am 
told they are so skilfully copied as almost to defy 
detection. As wood engravings sometimes occur 
similarly signed (when he did sign), here and in 
America, the question arises, were there two An- 
dersons contemporary in the same walk? 

J. W. Jarvis. 

15, Charles Square, N. 


Ricuarp TAytor.—Can any one give me infor- 
mation concerning this priest, a Bachelor of Law, 
who was living in 1531, somewhere within the 
diocese of Norwich ? Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Warkins.—Sir David Watkins, knighted Nov. 
26th, 1620. Sir Edward Harrington, Mayor of 
Bath, knighted by George III. Who was the 
former, and where did he live?’ In what year was 
the latter Mayor, and on what occasion was he 
knighted ? Roysse. 


A Curistorner, JuBILEE Mepats, Anp Pit- 
crius’ Toxkens.—Chaucer describes the yeoman 
who accompanied the squire as wearing 

“A Christofre on his brest of silver schene.” 
Tyrwhitt does not explain what is meant by a 
Christopher, which was undoubtedly a medal or 
figure of St. Christopher worn as a charm or 
amulet. Have any such Christophers been en- 
graved? References to any such engravings or to 
any works by continental antiquaries on Jubilee 
Medals and Pilgrims’ Tokens are earnestly re- 
quested by EXE. 


Duties or Mayors.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what these were previous to the fifteenth 
century in English and Irish cities ?—also what 
the origin of the title is supposed to have been, 
and the date of its creation ? G.. VG 


Paper MANUFACTORIES OF THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES IN SCOTLAND.— 
I should be obliged to any correspondent who 
could inform me where and by whom this article 
was made between 1580 and 1620, and what are 
the water-marks of that period, S. 


Otp Locat Names 1x Scortanp.—What are 
the modern names of Westbuchterstrother and Stre- 
huid ? Ss. 


Tue Battie of GARSCUBE.—A friend of mine 
charged with the duty of investigating the claims 
of parties to participate in a local charitable insti- 
tution in Glasgow, on asking an old man his 
received the reply, “I mind the battle of Gars. 
cube,” which, not conveying to the inquirer even g 
proximate date of his birth, he now asks me if] 
can throw light upon the matter, which failj 
sends me to “ N. & Q.” My own opinion is, that 
the old man was jocularly referring to some inci- 
dent he had witnessed in early life—some modem 
Midde n-F cht, or more probably a Pe te rlvo battle, 
arising out of the Radical disturbances of 1814, 
which in either case may stand recorded in mock. 
heroics, and which I shall be thankful to haye 
pointed out. A. G, 


Lecu Ricumonnv’s “ Youne Cotracer.”—Little 
Jane died in January, 1799; the record of her 
conversations appeared first in the Scottish Guar- 
dian about twelve years later, and in the Annak 
of the Poor in 1814; the tombstone to her memory 
in Brading churchyard is evidently much more 
recent—almost new in appearance, as compared 
with an adjoining one, the date on which is 1837. 
Is it known whether any earlier and nearly con- 
temporary memorial of Jane’s piety ever existed, 
in notes of the conversations, or were they jotted 
down years after from memory, and of course 
partly imaginary ?— and was there any earlier 
tombstone of which the present is a copy, or did 
the popularity of “the young cottager” cause the 
erection of the latter long after her decease ? 

F. J. L., MA. 


St. Ambrose, Sandown. 


Boccaccto.— Would any of your readers inform 
me which is the best edition of Boccaccio’s prose 
works including both the Decamerone and Ro- 
mances, &e. ! T. AnsTEY PARKHOUSE. 


DesEcRATION oF CuuRCHES.—There is an ex- 
ample of this as early as the time of St. Jerome, 
who says ad Heliodorum), “ Ecclesia subverse, ad 
altaria Christi stabulati equi.” 

Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 


va CEsTet.” This rare word, occurring in King 
Alfred’s Preface to his translation of Gregory’ 
Pastoral (E. E. T. 8. p. 8) Mr. Sweet renders 
by clasp; while Dr. Lingard says (History 
England, vol. i. p. 112, 1855), “ My notion 
that it was the case containing the book.” 
former acknowledges his tra slation to be “ purely 
conjectural ” (note 9, i.), the latter that “the mean- 
ing of the word has hitherto proved a stumbling- 
block to the commentators.” WI ch, if either, of 
these two writers is right? Or if neither, what is 
the true me: ning ! Epuunp TEW, M.A, 


Hacyrep Hovses.—Can your readers inform 





me of any houses now closed, as being haunted! 
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H. A. B. 


“ Ovrevt.”—In the prospectus of a mining cor 
pany recently issued I find the following s¢ 
tence :— 
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» Sir Richard Howard of Ashtea 
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As auncient Writers say.""—(P. 134.) 


And we shall heare the Roches ring, 
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called the London Customs, publi hed in D’Urfe y s 


collection.” Now, this discovery has re-awake ned 
my desire to ferret the matter out; cone can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” communicate other evidence 
in support of the tradition ? W ALTHEOF. 


‘WHEN LIFE LOOKS LONE AND DREARY.” — 

Moore’s lines beginning with these words are 

miliar to me, but I cannot find them in the 
ordinary edition of the songs. Are they printed ? 
D. 


Replics. 
“TITUS ANDRONICUS”: IRA ALDRIDGE. 
jth S. ix. 422; x. 35, 132, 210.) 

Shakespeare’s doubtful play of Titus Andronicus 
was prepared for the stage by Mr. C. A. Somerset, 
author of Shakespeare's Early Days, The Sea, 
Crazy Jane, &c., and produced Mr. Ira Aldridge 
at the Britannia Theatre, March 15th, 1852. 

Acc ording to the advertisem¢ of that date, the 
play was announced as “ First time for 200 yon” 


| Mr. Aldridge played Aaron with “great histrionic 


power, and gave utterance to deep pathos and 
emotion, untainted by a particle of rant or affecta- 
tion.” The } ay ran six nigh s. 

Mr. J. J. es eee should have written Foulah, 
not Pulah tribe. 

Mr. Ira Aldridge left London, July 14th, 1852, 
with a carefully-selected troupe of comedians, for 
Brussels, in which city he made his first conti- 
nental appearance, at the Theatre Royal Saint- 
Hubert, as Othello; he afterwards travelled to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Elberfeld, Cologne, Bonn, Baden, 
Basle, &c. On the 3rd of Jan., 1853, Aldridge 
and his troupe, much reduced in numbers, appeared 

the Italian Opera-House, Berlin. On the 
a Jan. 16th, they appeared by royal com- 
mand at the Court Theatre, Potsdam. They then 
travelled to Stettin, Posen, Frankfurt-on-Oder, 
Breslau, Vienna, Presburg, Pesth, &c. In the latter 
city the African was féted and lionized to his 
heart’s content, and from that time we may safely 
date his continental success. 

With this I forward you the appen¢ ded poem, 
written by Ira Aldridge, the theme being “William 


Tell.” I shall be glad to see it embalmed in the 
valu: ble pages of “ N. & ¢ ’ re so will Mr. SHEAHAN 
I dare say, as it is unique. C. H. STEPHENsoy. 


19 , Ampthill 8 Square. 
*‘WiiiiaM Tet, rv Swiss Patriot! 
Written by the Arrican Roscivs, 
And to be delivered gratuitously to each person on enter 
ing the theatre, on his Benefit, 
April 2nd, 1832, at the Royal Clarence Theatre, Hull. 
‘ Still as the midnight’s deathly sleep, 
Lo ! breathless thousands gaze ; 
Chill'd is each tenant of the steep, 
And lost in dread amaze, 
To see a father fore’d to dart 
Death ’gainst the loved child of his heart. 
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Each parent eye with grief made blind; 
And from the pitying crowd 

Sighs burst like autumn’s rushing wind, 
Low, sullen, but not loud; 

And wafting to the throne of Heaven, 

Hopes mercy may to Tell be given. 


Deep rolls the death-note of the drume, 
The guarded line is filed ; 

And see, where melancholy comes— 
The father with his child, 

That youthful cheek of roseate bloom, 

Soon, soon, perhaps, to find a tomb. 


Now kneeling at the destined tree, 
Where stands his bosom’s pride, 
He, in his last extremity, 
Wept likea brideless bride. 
To see his child like patience stand 
Waiting the death-stroke from his hand, 


The clustering locks, that o'er his brow 
Like lilies waving, hung, 

Are parted by that hand which now 
With parent fear is stung, 

And on his lips and temples fair 

He prints a thousand kisses there. 


God bless thee, boy ! he feebly sighs ; 
Grief fetters up his soul. 

God bless thee, boy! again he cries; 
The warning drum doth roll, 

And fate with unrelenting dart 

Rends kindred soul and kindred heart. 


The apple! (They give it kim.) Sure thy roseate hue, 
Like the sweet blooming cheek 

Of him whose destiny on you 
Now hangs, a hope doth speak, 

That thou ‘It receive the arrow keen, 

And save that face of seraph sheen. 


Thou ‘rt severed from thy parent stem, 
And now thy fate is sealed ; 

Yet his, my own, my Alpine gem, 
Is only part revealed. 

Oh ! if one spark of nature mild 

Lurks in thy core, save ! save! my child. 


My bow ! 
hour ! 
Thou ‘st ever played me true ; 
I risk my all upon thy power 
Life —son—yea, country too; 
To free my brethren, fetter’d slaves, 
From sinking in inglorious graves. 


( They give the bow.) Tried friend in danger’s 


An arrow come, a faithful wing ! 
To bear the shaft of fate ; 
And on thy barb, oh, haply bring 
That blessing grand and great, 
The beam of freedom’s heavenly eye, 
To link each Swiss in unity. 


And should my force'd and trembling hand 
Destroy my beauteous son ; 

Come, vengeance ! with thy scatheful brand, 
And make the race be run 

Of that pale tyrant, withering slave, 

Who freedom sinks in bloody grave. 


The bow is bent, the arrow flies, 
The winged shaft of fate ; 
Hark ! loud acclaims now rend the skies, 
Each eye beams joy elate ; 
For freedom, bounteous, heavenly bliss, 
Now rends the links of shackled Swiss. 



















































































Our own dear native land is free, 
Free from the tyrant’s grasp ; 
Come, hail the star of liberty, 
Sire, son, maid, matrons, clasp 
Each hand in faith, and firmly swear 
To hold the gem, or death to share. 
Peck Ano Smitu, Printers, Het.” 


Carrnecorm Crystats: Dr. 
sth S. x, 225. 


Macc ULLOCH, 
There is an old and well-known 
proverb which says, “ You should not look a gift 
horse in the mouth.”. Why should Dr. Macculloch 
be blamed, by implication, for accepting a valuable 
snuff-box ! Was it his duty to affront the giver 
by refusing the proffered gift because, in his pri- 
vate opinion, all the gems with which it was 
enriched were not what the maker of the box 
professed them to be? Does W. G. know when 
and under what circumstances the box was given! 
It may have been presented to the Doctor before 
the publication of his Letters on the Highlands, 
and my belief is that it was, but this I know for 
certain, that it was not the gift of the Duke of 
Athol. It was given to Dr. Macculloch by the 
Duchess of Gordon, in acknowledgment of the 
valuable services rendered by him in directing 
the workmen employed in extinguishing a fire 
which had broken out in Gordon Castle, at a time 
when he happened to be staying there. It is not 
impossible that the assertion that the crystals and 
other gems with which the box is adorned are ail 
of Scottish origin, may have led Dr. Macculloch 
subsequently to inquire more carefully into the 
matter than he would otherwise have done, and 
have resulted in the discovery that the jewellers 
in Edinburgh were palming off Brazilian stones 
for Scotch. The snuff-box in question became 
at Dr. Macculloch’s death the property of his 
widow, since deceased, and I am glad to know 
that it has found a fit resting-place in the Jermyn 
Street Museum. E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 

With all deference to the values of this stone and 
that of the Brazil topaz as estimated by W. G., 
I apprehend he has fallen into error; the 
comparative values of the former being much 
higher than the latter. They are the same stone, 
but the water or purity of the Brazil is greater. 
Cairngorm Mountain in Aberdeenshire (cairn, or 
karn, a protuberance, heap, hill, and gorm, blue 
or green), Olivet near Orleans, Brazil, and 
Siberia produce this topaz,—which is found dark 
brown, deep yellow, green, pale amber, and, in 
form, hexagon, octagon, and irregular; the 
colouring arising from oxide of iron or man- 
ganese. Some years ago, when the Prince 
Consort ‘was traversing this mountain, he found 
a large brown topaz, which was sent by him to 
Mrs. Macgregor, Perth, to be cut and set. This 
gave rise to a fashion for brown stones. Now, 








however, the style is yellow or straw colour. 
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Karly this sammer a shepherd found on this 
mountain a large stone, which in the rough or native 
state weighed three pounds, It was purch ised by 
Messrs. Mossman, Sons & Co., Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, and has been cut (diamond 
three inches long, two inches wide, and one 
and a half inch deep. It is valued at 301, 
while a Brazil topaz of equal size would readily 
ling 5007. Mr. Mossman, the head of this house, 
s descended from a long line of eminent burgesses 
the James Mossman who was one of the defenders 
of the Castle under Kirkcaldy of Grange, and shared 
the same fate. He (Mossman) at that time was an 
aged “ burgess, whose father inclosed the ancient 
cown of Scotland with arches by order of 
Sern Warr. 


measures 


James V.” 
Edinburgh. 


Ernex (4% S. x. 164, 237, 280.)—The use of 
this name without the termination of “ burga,” 
“dreda.” “switha,” &c. (to which I agree with 
HeRMENTRUDE in supposing that it was always 
originally attached), is, I believe, simply the result 
of the Ethelburgas, Etheldredas, and Elthelswithas 
being called “ Ethel” in their own families, “ for 
short,” as the saying is; which again resulted, as 
time went on, in their god-children and descendants 
receiving at the font the name by which their 
parent (or god-parent) had been best known. 
This change is not uncommon. There are pro- 
hably, at the present day, more Mabels than 
Amabels, more Doras than Theodoras, and to turn 
to what the Latin Grammar irreverently styles 
“the more worthy gender” (which it is now more 
fashionable to designate as “le sexe laid”), there 
are not lacking individuals who, instead of being 
given at their baptism the name “‘ Thomas ” (to be 
afterwards contracted at pleasure), are christened 
at once by the familiar “ short ” of “ Tom.” 

NoELL RADECLIFFE. 


Like HermentrvupDeE I have often observed a 
fashion in female Christian names, aye, and in 
those of malesalso. Have not they, as well as the 
names of streets, houses, terraces, &c., been often 
suggested by some contemporary event or character 
of public interest connected with the royal family ! 
It were easy, though it is unnecessary, perhaps, to 
illustrate this thought ; though the idea cannot 
be applied without exceptions, as children are often 
named after relatives. Yet the date of dwellings, 
4s well as of individuals, may sometimes be thus 
pretty nearly guessed. ; 

A hero or heroine in a popular book also often 
starts the fashion. Did not Charles Dickens thus 
introduce Nelly and Florence, for example? With 
regard to the general prevalence at this time of 
Ethel, to which HerMENTRUDE more particularly 
relers, I have often thought it a silent and not 
fare testimony to the interest which has been 
excited for some years past, among old and young, 
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by the heroine of The Daisy Chain and The Trial, 
two of “those fascinating tales in which English 
life, with its varying scenes of joy and sorrow, is so 
skilfully delineated ” by Miss Yonge. 

It is, however, clear that the authoress (and can 
there be a better authority on Christian names ?) 
was fully aware of the derivation of the name. 
It appears by two or three passages that 
“King” and “King Etheldred” were the pet 
nursery names of Etheldreda May, for so it seems 
her name really was. May all who have dwelt 
with pleasure on her story manifest like earnest- 
ness and self-restraint to that by which we find the 
impetuous, awkward girl is in due time transformed 
to the valuable daughter, sister, and friend! It is 
to be hoped Miss Yonge may some day favour us 
with the career of “ Ethel” amid the circumstances 
of middle and declining life. S. M.S. 

I cannot understand why HerMENnTRUDE, who 
confesses a liking for the name of Florence, should 
single out Ethel from a score of other names of the 
same class to hold it up for reprobation in 
“N & Q.” Given six “inoffensive and defence- 
less feminine babies,” who are baptized Ethel, 
Florence, Mary, Clara, Lucy, and Julia—when 
they come to “ years of etymology,” will not the 
young woman who is called Noble have quite as 
much reason to be satisfied with her godfather and 
godmothers as the five others who have been dis- 
tinguished respectively as Flourishing, Bitter, 
Famous, Sight, and Downy-bearded have with 
theirs? Thackeray, as Mr. Pickrorp suggests, 
may have had much to do with the introduction of 
Ethel as a Christian name; but I cannot help 
thinking that Miss Yonge had more. Her Ethel 
May of Daisy Chain is recognized as a friend in 
many home circles. She, however, is called Ethel 
for shortness, her full name is Etheldred; and 
Etheldreda, as HermentTRUDE perhaps now re- 
members, was the name under which our English 
saint, Ethelthryth, also called St. Audrey, was 
canonized. “ Audrey,” says Miss Yonge, to whom 
I am indebted for the substance of this note, “ has 
of late been revived, though with less popularity 
than the other more modern contraction, Ethel, 
which is sometimes set to stand alone as an inde- 
pendent name.”—Hist, Christian Names, vol. ii. 
397. 

I once knew an Ethel whose real name was 
Ethelind. Sr. SwitH rn. 


“T know A Hawk From A Hanpsaw” (4 8. 
ix. passim; x. 57, 135, 195, 262.)—In justice to 
Mr. Cuatrock and to myself, I ask room for the 
whole of the note (p. 143 of Mr. Furnivall’s Babees 
Book) from which Mr. Caarrock has carefully 
selected certain fragments in his last communi- 
cation. Thus writes Mr. Cuarrock (the italics 


are his own 


“ On reference to the work itself (Babees Book) I find 
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not find heron- 
t dist 


the following—viz. (p. 143, note 5), ‘J can 


rT 
ct 


ceau. Hernsew is & common heron with on 
as to age.’ Cotgrave gives the same interpretation as I 
did.” 

The Babees Book note is as follows. It is on the 
word “ heyrounse v” of the text: 

“A small Heron or kind of Heron; Shakspere’s 


editors’ handsaw. The spelling Aeronshaw misled Cot- 


grave, &c.; he has, ‘ Haironniere, a heron’s neast, or 
ayrie; a herneshaw, or shaw of wood, wherein herons 
breed.’ ‘An Hearne. Ardea. A hearnsew, Ardeola.’ 
Baret, 1580. ‘Fr. heronceau, a young heron, gives E. 
heronshaw.’ Wedgwood. I cannot find heronceau, only 
heronneau. ‘A young herensew is lyghter of dygestyon 
than acrane.’ A. Borde. Regyment, fol. F. i. ed. 1567. 


‘In actual application a heronshaw, hernshaw or hernsew, 
is simply a Common Heron (Ardea vulgaris) with no 
distinction as to age, &c.’ Atkinson.’ 


A few remarks on the above, and I takea final 
leave of shaw-h« rns and he ron-stews. 1. Cc otg ‘Ti ive’ 8 
mistake is not the mistake of Mr. Cuarrock. 


To Baret’s interpretation I add (from Halliwell 
that of Elyot, who has “ Ardeola, an hearnesew.” 


3. I am delighted to find that Mr. Wedgwood 
bears me out. I confess that, like Mr. Furnivall, 
I find in Cotgrave (ed. 1673—the only Fr. Dict. 
at hand) the form haironneau only. But turning 


lionceau and lionneau. 
“young herons,” 


I find both forms, 
Tyrw hitt glosses heronsewes 
and in his note on 10,382 of Cant. Tales 
(Morris, Squyeres Tale, 1. 60), he has “ Heronsewes, 
He rongeau ° Fr.” In a gt poem on heraldry 
(p. 99, Queen Elizabethes Achad my, &C., E.E.T.S. 
there are the following lines and note : 
“ Twa thingis in armis sal end in schewis alwey 
Gif ther be mo off thaim than ij that schewis, 
As lionne- sewys, to sey, and herrone-sewis.” 

(Note.) “Lioncel. ‘Lioncels, the Heralds Term for 
Lions, when dines is more than Two of them born in any 
Coat of Arms, and no Ordinary between them ; and ‘tis 
all one with a small or young Lion.’—Gloss. Angl. 
Nova.” 
I may add that in a dinner-carte (p. 90 of same 
vol.), the birds are spelt Frenchwise, heronseuz. 
4. I should like to know what (if anything) preceded 
Mr. Arxrnson’s words, “In actual application, 
&c.” It looks like the winding up of an argument. 
Of course, Mr. Arxrnson is right. Heron and 
heronsew are used almost indiscriminately, there is 
no doubt. Possibly heronsew may be the distinc- 


to lion, 


tive name of a small kind of heron, but I find no 
proof of this. It is stilla diminutive. I repeat 
my case, viz., handsaw comes from hernshaw; 
hernshaw from her heronsew from the Fr. 
diminutive, heronceau. 


Mr. C HATTOCK has been pleased to speak of my 





use of indice ith a graceful humour not to be 
attained by m« I therefore refrain from any re- 
mark on his use of notes. Joun Appis, M.A, 
[This discussion is now closed. ] 
Cuurcnes 1n Virernta (4 §, x. 88.) —Cuvrcn- 
WARDEN quotes from an account-book for the year | 


1616 
























‘pd to a breefe yt came for the buildinge of a church 
in Virginia V* 
and inquires the name of the place where the 
church was to be built. Owing to the loss and 
destruction of the greater portion of materials from 
which information could be obtained in regard to 
the early history of this colony, it is almost impos- 
sible to give a connected or accurate account of 
any matters connected therewith. I propose to 
inform A CHURCHWARDEN what churches existed 
up to 1616, and hope it may be the means of 
attracting the attention of those who have access 
to similar memoranda relating to Virginia to make 
them public for the benefit of those on this side 
of the water who are interested in such matters, 

In a work published in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1857, entitled Old Ch urche 8, Ministers, and Fami- 
lies of Virginia, by Wm. Meade, Bis shop 
P. E. C. of Va., which contains all the information 
in regard to this church which was accessible to 
the industrious and enthusiastic author, we learn 
that a church was erected at Jamestown by the 
first settlers in 1607, and in vol. i. pp. 75, 76, that 
in 1611 

“Sir Thomas Dale, the High Marshall, by agreement 
with the Governor went higher up the river with Mr. 
Whittaker and three hundred and fifty men to establish 
two new positions—one of them called New Bermuda, in 
the angle formed by the James and Apponattox rivers, 
and the other five or six miles higher up on the opposite 
side of the river, at Farrar’s Island; this island being, 
like Jamestown Island, a peninsula. In both of these 
churches were built, and Mr. Whittaker was the minister 
of both.” 
And on p. 84 we learn that, until 1616, these three 
were the only churches in the colony, and during 
the three following years infant settlements, planted 
by Sir Thomas Dale on James River, and others 
by his successors, Argal and Yeardley, began to 
increase, and several new ministers came out, and 
among these the names of Stockam, Meare, Har- 
grove, and Se ale. Possib ly these names may give 
a clue to the names of the ‘pl: wes at which chun ches 
were erected in 1616 and the succeeding three 
years. In 1619 the first legislative body which 
assembled on the western continent was convened 
at Jamestown, and “the Church of England was 
more formally established than it ever had been 
before,” p. A college pe established at 
Hourio city on Farrar’s Island, and the affairs of 
the colony continued to improve until the year 
1622, when, by a preconcerted movement, the 


84, 


Indians made simultaneous attacks upon every 
settlement in the colony and nearly exterminated 
the whites Tr. H.W 
Richmond, Va. 
‘ 919) 
Parstep Prist or Cuarues I. (4 8. x. 312. 


—I have a print in good condition, which is, I 








eer the same as that referred to by PELAGIUS 
I bought it, many years ago, at a picture jealer’s 
Guernsey. It is framed and glazed, and 9 
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firmly affixed, by paste or glue, to a backboard, 
that I have been advised to leave it as it was. It 
is a mezzotint, and has not been painted or daubhed 
in any way. In the right-hand bottom corner is 
faintly to be seen “I. Faber fecit.” The inscription 
underneath is as follows : 

“The True Pourtraicture of y° Royall Martyr Charles 
I* King of England Scot: Fr: & Irland, D. F. as he 
sate in the Pretended High Court of Justice A° 1648. 
Done from y® Original att Oxford in the Possession of 
the Hon” George Clark Esq" one of the Lords Comm* 
of y* High Court of Admiralty To whom this is most 
Humbly Dedicated by His Obsequious Servant John 
Faber A° 1713.” 

I do not suppose the print to be rare, as it seems 
to be the same as No. 14004 in vol. ii. of Evan’s 
Catalogue, which is priced 3s.; but I shall be happy 
to show it to Petaatvus if he wishes to see it, and 
will make a previous appointment with me. 

J. F. SrREATFEILD. 

15, Upper Brook Street, W. 

I have a reprint of “The Death of General Wolf 
at Quebec, printed for R. Sayer & T. Bennett, 
No. 53, Fleet Street, as the Act directs, 10th Oct., 
1779,” treated in the same manner as your corre- 
spondent describes ; but as regards his print of 
Charles I., he may rest assured, I believe, that the 
process it has undergone is of much later date than 
the print itself appears to be. 

The process to which I refer is thus described :-— 

“In the time of Hogarth, some ingenious fellow hit 
upon the mode of manufacturing those paintings on glass 
which, for more than threescore years, have deluged the 
country. The manner in which these paintings are pro- 
duced is a mystery to all but the initiated. The glass 
being first cleaned, the surface which is to receive the 
picture is rubbed over carefully with a preparation of 
turpentine varnish. Upon this, as it dries rapidly, an 
impression from the engraved plate is laid, and rubbed 
firmly upon the glass with the palm. It is then left to 
dry. The paper upon which the impression is taken is the 
flimsiest material that can be used, and is rubbed off by 
& momentary application of the sponge, leaving every 
line and touch of the print adhering to the varnish. 
But the varnish has not only fastened the ink of the 
print to the glass—it has also primed the glass for the 
reception of the colours. The glass is placed on an 
easel to the light, and the colours are put on. It must 
be done quickly and with some dexterity.” 

From The Little World of London, by Cc. M. 
Smith. T. W. W.S. 


Tue Sacrep Picture at Bermonpsey (4* §, 
x. 312. —It seems very probable to me that 
Elizabeth Sampson meant to call the picture 
~ Sam Saviour, with cat lips.” Accustomed to the 
first syllable in her own name, she would the more 
readily adopt it, particularly if the picture really 
had lips like those of a cat. , F.C. H. © 


Rixes (4 S. x. 311.)—T. B.’s ring was doubt- 
less intended to be worn asacharm. Such rings 
often bear inscriptions consisting of scraps of 
Hebrew, Greek, &c., once clear and intelligible, 


but which have become more or less unintelligible 
by gradual corruption. A common inscription 
with variations of spelling, &c.) was THEBAL 
GVTHANIM, #. ¢, BN) 530, “wash away defilements.” 
See this and similar inscriptions explained in 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Jour- 
nal, vol. ii. p. 283. I dare say the inscription on 
T. B.’s ring is meant for— 
ATIO®OPOS. Sx Dm 
Ox rea rea Sav. 

That is— 

Not to be borne. This is the Face of God. 

Wash the house, the house of God 
As if to say, “ We are ever in the Presence of the 
Face of God, which a man may not see, and live. 
Keep the house (of thy soul) pure, it is the Temple 
of God.” : ih : 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


CARDS PROHIBITED ON Sunpay (4 §. x. 313.) 
—JosEpuvs will find in the Queen’s proclamation 
against vice, profuneness, and immorality, read at 
every Session and Assize, the following passage :— 

“* And we do hereby strictly enjoin and prohibit all our 
loving subjects of what degree or quality soever from 
playingon the Lord's Day at dice, cards, or any other game 
whatsoever, either in public or private houses, or other 
place or places whatsoever.” 

H. Cuprer. 

Market Place, Salisbury. 

“TanLeTTe Books or Lapr Mary Keys’ 

ith S, x. 314.)—I am told that a reprint of this 
book, in one volume, was published not long ago 
by Messrs. Saunders & Otley. YLLUT. 


9 


“ Apaaio Scotica” (48 §, x. 321.)—Mr. Snar- 
MAN has again brought to notice this rare little 
book. As far back as the 23rd June, 1855, I 
inquired for it without result, but have since 
acquired a copy ; its full title is—“ Adagio Scotica; 
or, a Collection of Ncotch Prove rbs and Prove rbial 
Phrases. Collected by R. B. Very usefull and 
delightfull. Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci. 12mo. pp. 58. Containing 840, or there- 
about of Proverbs.” It is a book which has 
escaped the proverbialists—notably Motherwell, 
who, in an introductory chapter to Henderson’s Pro- 
verbs, Edin., 1832, professing to give all thatis known 
of Scots Proverbs, entirely omits R. B. Your 
correspondent is wrong in saying the Adagio 
Scotica is the earliest known collection of the kind. 
David Ferguson, the minister of Dunfermline, it is 
said, gathered together a collection of such in 1598, 
which is supposed to have been published shortly 
thereafter, and often reprinted; and as Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. was publ shed in 1621, 
he could not have been indebted for Nicol Jarvie’s 
Say ing to the Adaaio Scotica he took 1t, no doubt. 
from an early edition of Ferguson. I have not seen 
any of these, but the proverb is found in an im- 








pression of the minister’s book in 1777; indeed, the 
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whole contents of R. B.’s book are found in this 
last; and I may here mention, for the benefit of 
the lovers of such literature, that they may find 
the Adagio Scotica in the British Museum, press 
mark, 1075, b. 11, under the “following title, “* A 
Collection of Scotch Proverbs. Collected by Pap- 
pity Stampoy. London, printed by R. D. in the 
year 1663.” With the exception of the title, there 
is not the slightest difference between it and my 
Adagio Scotica, which, looking to its superior 
vernacular, is more likely to have been compiled 
or copied from Ferguson by a Scottish R. B. 
J. 0. 


Dratect Poems (4 §. x. 293.)—A bibliography 
of all dialect pieces, both prose and verse, would 
be a much more valuable contribution to the 
history of English literature than one of dialect 
ballads alone. A good list was published in 1839 
by Russell Smith, under the title of A Biblio- 
graphical List of the Works that have been pub- 
lished towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects 
of England, by John Russell Smith. Since then 
a general dialect bibliography does not appear to 
have been attempted. The most extensive section 
of the folk-speech books has been well described 
by Mr. Axon in The Literature of the Lancashire 
Dialect: a Bibliographical Essay (Triibner, 1870, 
12mo.), containing the title of 279 publications, 
and in Folk Song and Folk Speech of Lancashire 
(Manchester, Tubbs & Brook, 1871, 12mo.). In 
these two little books Mr. Parpown will find as 
complete a guide as he will want to the dialect 
literature of South Lancashire, for it should be 
noted that the North Lancashire dialect has escaped 
Mr. Axon’s notice, or perhaps he thought it be- 
longed rather to Westmoreland or Cumberland 
than to the country of Tim Bobbin and Edwin 
Waugh. Dr. C. J. D. Ingledew’s Ballads and 
Songs of Yorkshire (Bell & Daldy, 1860) contains 
a good many in that dialect. The Songs and 
Ballads of Cumberland have been collected by 
Sydney Gilpin (Carlisle, Coward, 1866). The 
same publisher has issued several North Country 
dialect books by A. Craig Gibson, John Richard- 
son, and others. There is a capital Cheshire dialect 
song, called Farmer Dobbin, in R. E. Egerton 
Warburton’s Hunting Songs (Longman, 2nd ed., 
1860); but neither this nor any other in dialect is 
found in Egerton Leigh’s Ballads of Cheshire 
(Longman, 1867). Mr. Halliwell has an essay on 
English Provincial Dialects in the first volume of 
his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words 
(J. R. Smith, 1850), in which he gives ballad 
specimens from most of the counties. 

C. W. Sutton. 

63, Egerton Street, Manchester. 


“Savaces” in Devonsuire (4% S. x. 313.)— 


A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, Oct. 13, 
1871, writes : 








“TI made the first step towards invading the barbarian 
stronghold by taking a North Devon ticket at Waterloo 
Railway Station. Nymet Rowland—approaching it across 
country—is about a mile from Lapford Station, on the 
North Devon Line.” 

Epwarp HAmBtiy. 

Peterborough. 


“Wire Seiiine” (4 §, x. 311.)—Another ver- 
sion of the old ballad is given in The Vocal 
Library, 1818 (No. 1756), differing in several lines 
from your correspondent’s copy, and containing 
two more stanzas, which bring the ballad to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

It is as follows :— 
Joun Hopss. 

“ A jolly shoemaker, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
A jolly shoemaker, John Hobbs ; 
He married Jane Carter, 
No damsel look’d smarter, 
But he caught a Tartar, 
John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
Yes, he caught a Tartar, John Hobbs. 


He tied a rope to her, John [lobbs, John Hobbs, 
He tied a rope to her, John Hobbs; 
To ’scape from hot water 
To Smithfield he brought her, 
But nobody bought her, 
Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 
They all were afraid of Jane Hobbs. 
Oh! who'll buy a wife? says Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
A sweet pretty wife, says Hobbs ; 
But somehow they tell us 
The wife-dealing fellows 
Were all of them sellers, 
John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
And none of them wanted Jane Hobbs. 
The rope it was ready, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
Come, give me the rope, says Hobbs, 
I won't stand to wrangle, 
Myself I will strangle, 
And hang dingle dangle, 
John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
He hung dingle dangle, John Hobbs. 
But down his wife cut him, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
But down his wife cut him, John Hobbs; 
With a few hubble bubbles, 
They settled their troubles, 
Like most married couples, 
John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
Oh ! happy shoemaker, John Hobbs.” 


S. H. W. 


“Humanity ” (4** S. x. 295.)—The word “ Hu- 
manity” was given to the two learned languages at 
the time of the revival of ancient literature, in place 
of the low Latin, canine, and monastic barbarisms 
then current—on the Eton Grammar principle, that 
they soften men’s manners, and do not suffer them 
to be wild beasts. J. R. Hare. 

In the University of Glasgow, under the 
“ Faculty of Arts” are comprehended the Professors 
of Latin or Humanity, Greek, Logic, Ethics, and 
Natural Philosophy :— 

“The objects of study in the Humanity class (so 





denominated from the practice of the French and Italian 
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) are the language, literature, history, and 


Universities : 
i (Glasgow University 


antiquities of ancient Rome.” 
Calendar, 1827-8, pp. 15, 18.) 

These objects are no considered 
“literee humaniores ” par excellence. 


doubt the 


> 
. 


R. Dees. 
Wallsend. 


Tue Source or THE Nie (4 §. x. 310.)—In 
the English translation of F. Vansleb’s Travels in 
Egypt (1672-3), printed in London, 1678, is to be 
found the information respecting the source of the 
Nile, which he says he derived from The History 
of Ethiopia, by Father Telles, printed at Lisbon. 

Raureu N. JAMgEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


AMID THE MELANCHOLY MAIN” 
S. P.’s question as to the author- 
will no doubt receive solution 
from many quarters. I address you with reference 
toa subject connected with it. In the beautiful 
passage of which it forms a part, Thomson makes 
his “shepherd of the Hebrid isles” 
“ See on the naked hill, or valley low, 

What time in ocean Phoebus dips his wain, 

A vast procession moving to and fro: 

Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous show.” 


“PLACED FAR 
(4% §, x. 333.) —R. 
ship of this verse 


This vision of aérial multitudes and armies was a 
common portent in the fancy of a very prosaic age, 
in which wonders had not been yet wrought up for 
the market, a century or two ago. Thus Collins, 
in his Ode on Highland Superstitions 3 
‘*When Boreas threw his young Aurora forth, 
In the first year of the first George's reign, 
And battles raged in welkin of the North”’; 

—and he proceeds to allude to the second-sighted 
seer of Skye, who saw the battle of Culloden 
fought from that island. There was another popu- 
lar tale of about the same time, which will be found 
in the Annual Register, but I cannot remember 
the year, of some Cumberland country folks who 
saw at sunset battalions of foot and squadrons of 
horse marching along the southern slope of Saddle- 
back, where assuredly no mortal horse ever kept 
his feet. The loyalists of the neighbourhood be- 
lieved that this was an exaggerated account of 
some secret drillings of the Jacobites. And—to 
go a step farther back—in 1632, before the great 
eruption of Vesuvius, “ carriages full of devils were 
seen to drive, and diabolical soldiers to gather in 
marching array, along the precipitous flanks of the 
mountain.” Nor will readers forget the apparition 
of a file of fiends chasing poor old Booty’s ghost 
along the still steeper side of Stromboli. I suspect 
that some of these traditions have been occasioned 
by what I have myself witnessed : the phenomenon 
called in Germany the spectre of the Brocken, seen 
by a number of persons together. The figures of 
all the spectators appear to the eye in faint colours 
projected against a mass of dark cloud opposite the 
setting sun. JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 








“ HAZARD ZET FORWARD” (4™ §S, x. 331.)—One 
motto of the Setons is the punning one, Set on, 
i.e. advance to the attack. The meaning of this 
other motto is very nearly the same, viz. Hazard 
yet forward, or, Dare to advance a little more. 
There is a character used in old English MSS. 
which somewhat resembles a z, and which has 
three powers. At the beginning of a word it is 
y, a8 in yet; in the middle of a word it is gh, 
and represents the guttural sound formerly heard 
in such words as light, night; cfr. Scottish licht, 
nicht; and at the end of a word it is either gh or 
It twice in the old English word 
“ waghez,” meaning waves (of the sea). It is some- 
times employed with the power of y even in the 
middle of a word; hence the Scottish name 
Dalzll, which is, I believe, pronounced more like 
Dalyell. Dr. Percy, in his Reliques of English 
Poetry, used often to print for this character 
where a y was meant ; which was a quite unneces- 
sary proceeding. W. W. Sxear. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


The initial letter of the word of this 
motto is either an imperfect Y or the early English 
3 (often mistaken for z). The motto of the Seytons 
is “ Hazard, yet forward.” 

Something relative (I would rather give a 
reference than rob space by quoting) will be found 
in a note to Scott’s Abbot (Waverley Novels, Cen- 


occurs 


second 


tenary Ed., vol. xi. p. 449). YLLUT. 
Broughton, Manchester. 
LeLy AND KNELLER (4% §. x. 328.)—It is to 


be hoped the test prescribed in the quotation here 
given may prove fallacious. Otherwise, the effect 
will be confusion worse confounded. As an 
example, take the well-known portrait of John 
Graham of Claverhouse, in the possession of the 
Earl of Strathmore. This picture was lent*to the 
late Scott Exhibition in Edinburgh, and in the 
catalogue, as originally issued, it was ascribed (in 
accordance with precedent to Sir Peter Lely. 
The catalogue was afterwards amended under the 
direction of a committee, which comprised such 
names Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., 
Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A., Sir J. Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., T. Gibson Craig, Esq., James 
Drummond, R.S.A., and David Laing, LL.D.; 
and in the amended catalogue the portrait appeared 
No. 109) as the work of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Yet the hair falls down on the shoulders, and is 
not thrown behind the back, and consequently, 
according to the writer in All the Year Round, 
the portrait should go down to Lely after all. The 
portrait of Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, 
which has been engraved by Beugo and others, is 
ascribed to Kneller. But in it also the hair falls 
on the shoulders. And, doubtless, there are other 
cases of the same kind. W. M. 
Edinburgh. 


as 


James 
































































‘I SHINE IN THE LicuTt or Gop,” &e. (4S. x. 
294, 363. L am not able to give the author's 
name, but I have a clue which may lead to a 
discovery. My acquaintance with the poem dates 
from the spring of 1870, when I saw it printed a 
memorial lines at the death of a clergyman in 
Wales. In the summer of the same year I was 
in the English Church at Geneva, and in looking 


1 


over the hymn-book specially compiled for that 
Church, I met with the poem above mentioned. 


Perhaps some of your readers may know from what 
sources that book was compiled. Lu. T. 
‘Curtine” (4" 8. x. 313.)—Mr. Bell, in his 


preparatory note to Marri ge t-la-~-Mod: (Poetical 
Works of John Dryden, vol. iii., Griffin & Co.), 
says that Morecraft was a fashionable head-dresser. 
If this be correct, I think we need not go to 
Northamptonshire to explain the epithet “ cut- 
ting.” Sparks H. Wituiams, F.R.HLS. 


Morecraft . character in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Sc ful Lady. He is at first a miserly 
usurer ; but upon the loss of his money he turns 
gallant and spendthrift. We have the opposite to 
this in Luke of Massinger’s City Madam; who, 
having become rich, turns miser.) In the last 
scene of The Scornful Lady, Morecraft enters as a 
gallant :— 

* Exper Love tess. How ’s this 

Youne Love tess. Bless you, and then I'll tell. He’s 
turned gallant. 

Exper Love ess. Gallant ? 

Youne Lovetess. Ay, gallant, and is now called 
Cutting Morecraft.” 


“ Cutter” I take to mean “a blood, a swash- 
buckler.” Joun Apps. 


Tue “Nec 
play sought for is not the Necromantia, printed by 
Rastell, but “ The Nigramansir, a morall Enter- 
lude and a pithi . written by Maister Skelton. 
laureate. and pl tid hefor the King and other 
estatys, at Woodstoke, on Palme Sunday.” It was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in a thin quarto, 
in the year 1504, according to Warton. Hist. 
Engl. Poet. iii. 185, edit. 8vo.) It is one of the 
lost plays ; but Warton saw it in the collection of 
Collins, and fortunately made an abstract of it. It 
takes its name from one of the characters, a Necro- 
mancer, who, however, plays no prominent part in 
the piece. Fora description of it, see Warton (as 
above), or Collier’s Hist. Engl. Dram. Poet. i. 52. 
See also Halliwell’s Dict. Old Engl. Plays, and Haz- 
litt’s Handbook of Early Engl. Lit. — 
Jonny AppIs. 


tAMANSIR”™ (442 S. x. 314.)—The 


Rustington, Littlehampton. 


Mr. Minsvury’s Caste (4 §, ix. 427, 495.)— 
In reply to Co.onet Cotoms’s inquiry respecting 
the locality of the house belonging to “ Mr. Mil- 
burn,” referred to in the County Messenger of Oct. 
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4, 1644, I may mention that the first of the name 
of Milborne who settled in Monmouthshire wags 
George Milborne of Milborne, poet, and Dunker- 
ton, co. Somerset, who by marriage with Christian, 
the second daughter and co-heiress of Henry 
Herbert, Esq., of Wonastow, acquired Wonastow 
house and estate. As this was the only residence 
of the Milbornes in the county until many years 
later, when they obtained the priory of Aber- 
gavenny by marriage into the Gunter family, I 
infer it to be the house alluded to. Henry Herbert, 
above mentioned, was descended from Sir William 
Herbert, Knight, of Troy, by his wife Blanch, the 
daughter of Sir Simon Milbourne of Tillington, co, 
Hereford, referred to in my communication respect- 
ing Blanch Parry (4% 5S. x. 299-300). At the 
time of the civil wars Wonastow was in the posses- 
sion of John, the eldest son of the said George 
Milborne. 

Charles, the third son of George Milborne, was 
then residing at his house at Llanrothall, Hereford, 
close to the borders of Monmouthshire. Llanro- 
thall was afterwards the residence of Henry, the 
fourth son, a barrister of the Middle Temple and 
Recorder of Monmouth, who appears to have in- 
herited (by will) the whole of the unentailed pro- 
perty of his brothers and sisters. 

The family were always esteemed staunch 
Royalists, and it is improbable that they were 
otherwise, considering their position and family 
connexions. THomas MILBouRN. 

38, Bishopsgate Street Within. 

Kitioee1z (4 §. x, 226, 283.)—The word 
“killogie” is common amongst country people 
hereabout, and I should say over Scotland, and 
also amongst millers and maltsters. It means the 
open space in the masonry of a grain or malt kiln 
where the fire-grate is built. It is a compound 
word: kiln-ogg-ee, the eye of the ogg of the kiln. 
If ogg mean a hole, it is not a misnomer as applied 
to this part of a kiln. The “ee,” or eye, the outer- 
most area of the ogg, is generally arched atop to 
support the front wall of the kiln, and is wide 
enough and high enough to allow a man to stand 
in it. In cold weather the workmen often take 
advantage of the accommodation thus afforded to 
warm themselves. Indeed, the oggie of a kiln is 
often large enough to afford sleeping room to 
houseless waifs. Burns alludes to this in his 
epistle to Davie :— 

* To lie in kilns and barns at e’en, 
When banes are crazed and bluid is thin, 
Is doubtless great distress.” 
It is a common observation when any new furnace 
or oven is built, and if the draught prove good, to 
say, “ it‘draws like a killoggie.” 

* Collogue” is a common word in Scotland, 
meaning private converse of two or more persons, 
generally for a purpose disadvantageous to some- 
body else. It is the Scotch form and sense of 
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by Sir Robert Welch right and Ba f pl nted 
for himself in 1679. Also in Lord Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, vol. iii p. 271-274 ; and 
in the History of the Ord of Ki nig hthood, by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, J. \ _F LEMI 

Brighton. 

Saips at S. Ba , Haariem (42 §, x. 47 
178, 261. The th hips referred to were sus- 
pended in the cathedral in 1668, in place of others 
which were offeri: return from the fifth 





Crusade under William I., Count land. 


of 
J. 


LOUGH, 


Bampton Street, Tiverton. 


CANOE 


235. 


FOUND DEEPIN 


Pen Some years ago a canoe was discovered in Deeping 
en, forty-six feet in length, from three to five feet eight 


inches in breadth, ay — ed out of a single log.’ 
Vide Fen Sketches, by J. A. Clark, p. 43. 

If this quotation % correct, it suggests trees of 
asizein those primeval forests far surpassing any- 
thing to be found now in this country. EGAR. 

“Inrayt Cuarity” (4% §, x. 332.)—Orra, 


act iii, se, 1, 


The expression may simply mean 
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the English word to join or unite with | the “love ” that swells in the infant's heart seeking 
in the same office. 3 does not use “« log ie” s mother’s | reast in hunger or i p } But I 
but “colleague” w king of Capt. Grose’s | refer to the “query” in order to relate a very 
conversation with The reason is evident jn 1arkable instance of “ infant ch y” in its 
eollog 0 10 t the rhyme, and therefor strictest ordinary applic mn , 
he has adopted the English form. That “ collog | Plutarch, ina letter to his wife, comforti ng 
a private conv’ n, has ny derivation fi mm | hi r on the loss of their daughter, Tenioxena, at the 
“killoggie,” a hole or private place, is, to my mind, | age of two years, speaks his own deep affec- 
too far-fetched to merit consideration. It has | tion for her on account of her amiable qualities, 
more likely sprung from the same roots as colloquy, | and affirms, among other things, that she would 
“ eon,” o the r, an l “ Joquor,” to spei k. move he r nurse to vive the breast to other 
W. M. nfants,” and “ even to her dolls.” 
Paisley. I have not a copy of Plutarch here in the country, 
The word “<¢ gue,” in “use in patois a | but some of your readers may be able to send you 
verb,” can have no poss sible connexion with killogie, | the curi mus extract in full in the original. Iam 
the open space before the fire-place in a kiln. The certain of the fact. HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
meaning of this in the old vernacular of the mingmore. 
Scottish lowlands A vell known. Its origin is I understand this to mean that the winds wailed 
doubtle 9 be ign for in the Norse or Sean like the feeble moan of an infant beseeching charity. 
dinavian dialects, if bag : uy kne : wher to look The ellipse is certainly peculiar, but I do not see 
for it. It is used by th Shetlande sin the form | anythin r very puzzlir r in it. 
of “ kiln-hogie, 1 with the like gnificance = , JonATHAN Bovcuier. 
The Belgic words jl and log are probably only 
cognate. B i Cx. 4 i Is possible that Miss Baillie, by the ‘ feeble 
: . os Be moan of nfant charity.” may have made a 
_ Up Sea Cuarts (4 x. 128, 178.)—Advert prophetic allusion to Ginz’s Baby ? CXI. 
ing to my former query, I may state that the 
longitude of one of the charts is reckoned from the ‘WHAT KEEPS A SPIRIT WHOLLY TRUE?” &c, 
Lizard. Was this at any period ever reckoned as | (4th Ss. x. 332. There is no obscurity in the 
a first meridian for general calculations ? stanza quoted from In Memoriam, when the whole 
7 Gh ae ae poem (LI, is atte ntively read. The poet reproaches 
Hull. himself for want of due love for his departed friend, 
Epceni1tt Batre (4 S, x, 47, 99, 139. 196. because, if what it ought to be, love would reflect 
236, 283..—An account of Robert Welch is| the thing beloved, and raise him to equality with 
given in the True Narrative and Manifest set forth | bis idol. The spirit of true love argues this 


“Thou canst not move me from thy side, 

Nor human frailty do me wrong. 

What keeps a spirit wholly true 
To that ideal which he bears 
What record? not the sinless years 

That breathed beneath the Syrian blue.” 
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I 4t x. . —Accounts 
of this endowment will be found in the Reports 
of the Charity Commission and the Schools In- 
quiry © But the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners have been engaged with it, and the 
best thing Yuuur can do to write a line to 
D. R. Fearon, Esq., Victoria t, and ask 
© name a time when he can call upon him. In 
i Mr. Fearon can tell him all about the 
LYTTELTON. 
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“ By rue Lorp Harry” (4 §. x. 351.)—Mr. 
Prestey will find an interesting note on this 
verata questio in 2" §, viii. 433. mm. 3. oe 

Sir W. Perry (4 S. x. 313.)—I recently copied 
the following inscription commemorating a Petty 
in Newington Church, near Hythe, Kent :— 

“ Here lieth the body of Cristhophar petty (jen™) Hee 
died y* 26 Oct. 1668 aged 38 years. Hee left isuee at his 
death 2 sons and 5 daughters, John and Cristhophar and 
Marthar and Elizabeth and Cristian and Allice and 
Ann.” 

Harpric Morpuyy. 

Kissine THE Book (4 §S. x. 186, 238, 282, 
315.)—The practice in the British colony of 
Hong-kong was for Romanists to kiss the cross on 
taking oath, one side of the Bible cover being 
decorated with the cross for this purpose, the 
other side being used by other Christians. 

The custom in the United States of America 
seems to be that obtaining in Scotland, according 
to F. H. ; in illustration of which, and as a con- 
tribution to the history of oaths suggested by 
CCCXI, I may give the following extract from a 
Transatlantic newspaper :— 

“ Judge K—— of North Carolina is a great stickler 
for forms. One day a soldier, who had been battered 
considerably in the war, was brought in as a witness. 
The Judge told him to hold up his right hand. ‘Can't 
do it, sir,, said the man. ‘Why not?!’ ‘Got a shot in 
that arm, sir.’ ‘Then hold up your left.’ The man 
said he hada shot in that armtoo. ‘Then,’ said the 
Judge, sternly, ‘ you must hold up your leg; no man can 
be sworn, sir, in this court, by law, unless he holds np 


something.’” 
W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

F. H. gives the form of an oath as administered 
to witnesses in the Scotch courts of law. So far as 
he goes he quotes the oath correctly, but in 
addition to what he quotes (“I swear by Almighty 
God, and as I shall answer to God at the great 
Day of Judgment”) there is invariably added, “ I 
shall tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth”; and occasionally there are added the 
words, “So help me God.” Without the above “I 
shall tell,” &c., the oath would be meaningless, as 
you will see. Ricuarp Lees, 


Cot. Joun Jones, THE Reeicips (4 §, ix. 
426, 490; x. 138, 317.)—I have already supplied 
Mr. Larrine with one link in the reference to the 
Camb. Quar. Mag. ; perhaps I may supply another 
in calling his attention to the Transactions of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. In 
the new series, vol. i., session 1860-1, pp. 177-300, 
is published a large number of letters by Col. 
Jones to sundry of his friends and relatives ; and 
although these letters do not reveal anything of 
his birth and parentage, their editor, Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, F.S.A., gives a clue, which may be fol- 
lowed up. He says he brings before the Society 
the letters “through the kindness of the Rev. 




























Cyrus Morrall of Plas Yolen, Chirk, a descendant 
of Col. Jones, whose property they are,” and inti- 
mates that Mr. Morrall has in his possession “g 
pedigree of the Jones family.” ALR 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

SMOTHERING FoR Hypropnosta (4 §, x, 972 
318.)—Sufferers were bled to death or smothered, 
A man during the Revolution murdered his brother 
under this pretext. See Salgues, Des Erreurs 
des Préjugés, pp. 183 to 200. 

Daniel’s Rural Sports mentions, I think, an 
instance of smothering a rabid patient between two 
feather-beds, and that the parties were tried and 
acquitted. 

See likewise Scott’s British Field Sports, 1818, 
p. 196, for a case of bleeding to death in the same 
disease. People appear also to have been some- 
times poisoned or drowned. 

GeorceE R. Jesse. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 


The following, an extract from an article in the 
Globe of a few days since, headed “ A Hundred 
Years Ago,” appears to answer your correspondent’s 
latter query :-— 

“ How brutal and ignorant some of the lower orders 
then (1772) were may be judged from the fact that four 
persons were tried at York for smothering with a blanket 
a boy, who, having been bitten by a mad dog, had himself 
gone mad. They were, it is true, acquitted for want of 
evidence, but the belief in their guilt seems to have been 
general.” 

Sparks H. Wiuiams, F.R.HS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 

THe PERMANENCE OF MARKS OR BRANDS O¥ 
Trees (4 §. ix. 504; x. 19, 95, 154, 316.)—Par- 
ticulars of incised letters on oaks are given in 
Hayman Rooke’s Description and Sketches of some 
Remarkable Oaks in the Park at W elbeck, 1790, 
4to. One oak had the letter “ I” marked upon it, 
together with an imperfect impression of a blunt 
radiated crown, resembling that represented in old 
prints on the head of King John. Other oaks 
are reported to have been found marked “ Jo* 
Rex,” and acrown. Another was marked J. R. 
James Rex). “C. R.” (Charles Rex) has been 
found cut on other oaks in Welbeck Park ; and 
several marked “ W. M.” (William and Mary) are 
reported. This account is also given in Harrod’s 
History of Mansfie ld and its Environs, 1801. The 
latter contains, in addition, two full-page plates of 
the above-mentioned incised letters. 

J. P. Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


GispetTine A.ive (4% §. x. 332.)—This “nor 
rible tale” of the year 1805 is but a repetition of 
a story told of the same county, but dated 1683. 
In that year the body of a man, named Andrew 
Mills, who had been executed at Durham for the 
murder of his master’s three children, was hung 
chains near to Ferry Hill. Yet the tale goe 
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that he was gibbeted alive that a girl who loved 
him contrived to keep him in existence for several 


days, and that his dying shrieks could be heard for 
’ Is this traditionary story peculiar 


miles around. 
to the county of Durham ?/ Curnpert BEDE. 


Hiscellancous. 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO MR. W. J. 
THOMS. 

We close this number of Notes and Queries by putting 

en record a notice of the Complimentary Dinner given to 
the late worthy editor, on the Ist inst, at Willis’s 
Rooms, “in recognition of the manner in which he has 
conducted this periodical for twenty-three years, and of his 
general services to literature.” More than 120 gentlemen 
sat down to dinner. Earl Stanhope was the chairman, 
Lord Lyttelton the vice-chairman; and among those 
resent were—Viscount Gort, Lord Houghton, the Earl 
of Verulam, Lord Crewe, the Hon. E. Twisleton, Sir 
William Tite, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Benjamin Moran, 
United States Chargé d’Affaires, Sir M. Digby Wyatt, 
Sir T. Duffus Hardy, Sir Sibbald D. Scott, Sir Alexander 
Malet, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Edward Smirke, Sir 
Albert W. Woods, Canon Robertson, Mr. John Murray, 
Mr. Thomas J. Arnold, Dr. Doran, Mr. J. Winter Jones, 
Professor Owen, Mr. George Godwin, Mr. J. W. Butter- 
worth, Mr. Joseph Durham, R.A., Mr. Pulman, Mr. 
Henry Stone Smith, Mr. W. D. Christie, Mr. Turle, 
Mr. Longman, Mr. Bell, Mr. Frederick Ouvry, Mr. 
George Scharf, Mr. C. Austen Leigh, Mr. C. Knight 
Watson, Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Herman Merivale, 
Mr. J. Gough Nichols, Mr. Norman Maccoll, Rev 
James S. Brewer, Mr. John Francis, Rev. W. D. Macray, 
Mr. C. S. Perceval, Rev. A. J. Picton, Mr. Charles 
Clarke, Mr. R. Cooke, and the hon. secretary, Mr. H. F. 
several other gentlemen were unable to attend 
through religious scruples, the day being Friday, and 
also All Saints’ Day 

After the usual toasts, 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the health of the guest 
of the evening, sail that in his private character and as 
a Librarian of the House of Lords Mr. Thoms was highly 








| but why with a book?” 





entitled to their esteem and regard; but it was as Editor | 


of Notes and Queries from its foundation that they were 
now met todo him honour. The distinguishing merit of 
that periodical was that it did not pursue its inquiries 
into any one branch of knowledge, but invited co-opera 
tion from labourers in different fields of knowledge in the 
elucidation of difficulties. As long as a single student 
pursued his studies in his own room, without communi- 
cation with any other person, he was apt to be led astray 
either by preconceived prejudices or from want of ac- 
quaintance with some one branch of study besides that 
to which he was especially devoted; but let him be joined 
with another person, and each contributed to the common 
stock of knowledge and supplied what was wanting in the 
other. He might compare this joint labour to the two 
halves of a10/. note, of no value singly, but forming, when 
put together in what an architect might term the “com. 
posite order,” a thing which most people esteemed highly. 
Vases might be mentioned in which, if regard were paid 
to one set of observations only, very erroneous con- 
clusions might be formed. Thus, a person leaving 
the Thames might ask who was the principal authority 
in the neighbouring district. He would be told the 
Sheriff of Middlesex. The same person might make the 
same inquiry in the Red Sea—say at Jeddah—and he 
would again be told the Scherif of Mecca. If the in- 
quirer relied on the resemblance of name, he would be 





inclined to suppose that there was close kindred between 





the two officers. But had this theory been put forth in 
Notes and Queries, some Arabic scholar would at once 
have shown that “scherif"’ was pure Arabic, and some 
Anglo-Saxon student that our word “ sheriff”’ came from 
quite a different root —the shire-reeve, or chief civil 
officer of the county—and that there was not the smallest 
connexion between the two words. Again, suppose in- 
quiry made by a person into the derivation of “ equerry.” 
He would find it meant a mounted attendant on a Prince 
or Princess, riding on horseback by the side of a royal 
carriage. A Latin student would say, of course, the word 
must come from egues. But here again a student of 
French would correct him, and show that “equerry” 
came from the old French escuyer, the bearer of a shield, 
and had, in fact, no connexion with eques or equus. So, 
very plausible explanations were often entirely delusive ; 
and reasons which seemed perfectly clear so long as they 
were derived from a single source bore quite another 
aspect when other minds were directed to the same 
point. It was, in fact, the old illustration of the two 
flints over again. The spark was not in either flint, but 
in the collision of both ; and it had sometimes appeared 
to him that the idea might be carried further, and that 
if in literature and science two men would combine to 
produce a common work, more satisfactory results would 
often follow than if each laboured singly. Another 
result was the production of an agreeable variety by 
blending together subjects more or less entertaining and 
instructive, from a picture by Raphael to a lady’s 
riband ;— 

“ Taught by thy converse happily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

A story was told by Rogers, who described himself as 
lying on the grass one summer's day with Fox, and as 
saying, ‘‘ How pleasant it is to lie all day at full length in 
the shade, with a book!” To which Fox replied, “ Yes, 
A big folio might at such a 
time be not in keeping with the summer's warmth, and, 
on the other hand, lying without any book might not be 
sufficiently intellectual ; but at such a time both Rozers 
and Fox would have agreed that a little volume like 
Notes and Queries, giving information to all and asking 
it from all, on nearly all subjects, would be precisely the 
book to keep the attention alive without fatiguing it. 
If these were the merits of the volume, qualifications of 
no ordinary kind must go to produce it. The editor 
must be a man of varied knowledge ; he must also have 
a love of knowledge—two conditions which did not always 
co-exist ; there must be a general love and appreciation 
of the particular work, combined with an entire absence 
of party spirit. Such a book must interest and please men 
of all parties, and enter upon political inquiry, if need 
be, without exciting political antagonism. Like the 
fountain of Arethusa, it must pass through this difficult 
region, keeping itself free from any bitter admixture : 

“‘ Sic tibi, cum fluctus subter labere Sicanos, 

Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam.” 

All these conditions had been thoroughly fulfilled in the 
editorship of Mr. Thoms. The result was that men of 
the most varied political opinions were now met to do 
him honour. Among his other services to literature 
would be an Essay on Longevity, which would make its 
appearance in a few weeks. All present would unite in 
the cordial wish that Mr. Thoms might himself be added 
to the list of long livers, enjoying to the last the esteem 
and love which his friends were there to-day to show 
him. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Toms said he had hoped to return thanks in a 
few fitting words, but he was now a realization of one of 
those dreadful nightmares to which most people were 
subject when, being present in a large assemblage of 
rank and fashion, they fancied themselves uncomfortably 
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destitute of even the simplest and most 
The speech of the noble chairman 
meditated speech out of his head. Dur 
he had conducted Notes and Querve 
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to-nig rht—“ What have I 
honour?” Born with few natural 
contented spirit and a good digestion, 
fortunately he « l speak of himself as a 
hath had losses,” yet he could happily boast that he had 
had no quarrels; with an education not much beyond 
Shakspeare’s as to its classicality, but extended partly 
in the direction of France and Germany, and partly in 
that which brought down upon one of Shakspeare’s 
best mentators Pope's bitter satire, that 

“he had Ted his head 
| such reading as was never rome 
n half a 
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had served the publ various capacities, 
done with all his might what his har 1d fo un l tod 
if during his leisure from official duties he had indi 
his taste for literary speculations and inquiries, 
always took care so to act as never his chief's 

‘ kind soul to cross 
stanzas when I should engross.” 
without boasting with Verges that he had been 
that isan old man, and 
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always 
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By penning 
In short, 
“ as honest as any man living ; 
no honester than I,” he had always endeay 
his duty ; and now, when verging upon three score 
ten (or, g more accurately—for on this point it 
behoved him to be accurate—in his sixty-eighth year), he 
found himself rewarded far above his deserts; not only 
blest with 


speakir 


that wh ich should accompany old ag 

love, troops of friends,’ 

but, what he could hardly realise even at this moment, 
receiving at the hands of a body of English gentlemen of 
the highest social and intellectual greatest 


As honour obedience, 
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rank the 
honour which an English gentleman could receive—a 
public acknowledgment of their approval and esteem. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. W. D. Cunistre, author of The Life of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, proposed “ Literature, Science, and all our Sym- 
yathizers,’’ coupling with the toast the names of Lord 
Joughton —‘“‘ the Muses’ friend, himself a Muse’ 
Professor Owen, and Mr. Moran, the United States 
Charg: d’ Affaires 

Lord Hoventon spoke humorously of the uses of even 
useless knowledge, adding that they were doubly bound 
to express their feelings towards Mr. Thoms, because 
he had been the one man of our generation who had 
given us a treasure-house of information, and had at the 
same time given it in a way to interest and to profit 
every one who read it. Lord Stanhope had commented 
on its wonderful diversity. There was indeed something 
to interest minds of the most opposite tastes; and he 
earnestly hoped that the pursuit of literature, in this 
and other forms, might not cease among us. 

Mr. Moray, in replying to the toast, bore testimony 
to the appreciation in the United States of Mr. Thoms’s 
labours, and humorously traced the well-known modesty 
of his own countrymen to the equally well-known exist- 
ence of that virtue in their English ancestors. 

Professor Owren thanked Mr. Thoms in the name of 
men of science, whose researches he had assisted in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” The Professor, in a long and 
earnest harangue, discussed the prospects of science 
and held the attention of his audience while, in compre- 
hensive terms, he ranged from the guest of the evening, 
in a, to the human species generally. 
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to which Mr. Sarrtey Brooxs reminded Mr. Thoms 
an undoubted centenarian was then in existence, 
the Morning Post, which was born on the lst of No 
ber, 1772. 

Sir Frepertck PoLiock, on giving the next & 
called the attention of Prof. Owen to the fact that 
human really consisted of two divisions, 
whoc tributed to "Not sand Queries, and those 
and, in honour of the former, Sir Frede 
g ‘The Contributors to Notes and Queries,” 
was acknowledged by Sir Epwarp Sum KE. 

Mr. Herman MERIVALE, in a amen speech, gave 
hearty t which w ~ hes artily received, — f 
“ The future success of d "Quer his 
having been briefly acknowied ged by the present Epry 
the concluding toast, “ The He alth of the Chairman 
was proposed by the Hon. E. Twistitetoy. Aftera 
appropriat words in reply from Earl STANHOPE, 
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| company separated,—the guest of the evening, do 


bearing with him memories to gladden a whole ff 
lifetime. 


Mr. J. P. Earwaker, B.A., of Merton College, has 
nominated by Mr. J. H. Parker as Deputy-Keeper of 
Ashmolean Museum. 
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Mr. Rautpn N. James.— We shall be glad to hear frm 


him on th effects of weather upon history. 
W. L. Oativy may oblain the fullest information tame 


d-hand bookseller’s. 
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W.B —“ Large se!” is asco 
and is an old-fashioned demand f — 

A. W. ¢ should apply to a p aos from whom he 
would get satisfactory info s to the best works om 
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A Sraunen Frienp or 
warded the communications 
esteemed correspond nt to Mr. Tho 

S.— We think Mr. Harrison Ainsworth's communi- 
cation gracefully closes the subject on which C. S. writes 

C. C.— We cannot rtake to correct the manuserigll 
of correspond nts. 

B. Smitu.— The ballad named is one of Biirgér’s 

Joun BEatriz.—Axticipated ; see p. 234. 

Ropert Houtanp.—At page 216 full references Oe 
given as to where th poem might be found. 

Errata.—4 §. x. 234, col. 1, line 24, for “ Piccola 
mini” 7 * Montecuculi.”’"—P. 223, col. 2, line oa 
‘LeS ud “ Le siecle avait,” &c. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return C 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name sal 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bu 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “Ti 
Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to 
Publisher ’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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